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those authorities and breach of those customary rules on the part of 
the Central Powers. 

His treatment is comprehensive, his method fair, and his temper re- 
strained and moderate. His knowledge of the authorities, Continental 
and American alike, is both wide and precise. One small error seems to 
have intervened on page 224, when he speaks of a well-known incident 
in the Franco-Prussian War as "the destruction by the French cruiser 
Desaix of Prussian cruisers on the high seas ". The vessels destroyed 
by the Desaix were, it is believed, not cruisers but " merchantmen ", and 
Dr. Scott quotes Bismarck to that effect on page 238, so that he himself 
corrects this small inaccuracy. 

The quotation (p. 311) from a note of William Pulteney to Pitt, 
dated September 14, 1786, to the effect that " It is to be considered 
whether this is not a good opportunity to ingraft upon this treaty some 
arrangement that may effectually tend to prevent future wars, at least 
for a considerable time ", is one of the apt and frequent extracts with 
which the foot-notes abound. The whole scheme for a world's league 
seems foreshadowed in Pulteney's statement : " It very frequently oc- 
curred to my mind that if France and England understood each other, 
the world might be kept in peace from one end of the globe to the 
other." The vision of Pulteney has not been realized though almost a 
century and a half have passed since then, and, at the end of by far 
the most sanguinary war of all time, our leaders and those of the En- 
tente are striving to enlarge it into a world-wide law. 

In his conclusion Dr. Scott concurs in the statement by the President 
of the case against the Imperial German Government, and finds that 
" the reasons given are causes, not pretexts, that the motives and pur- 
poses are sincere and sufficient ". It is believed that any careful reader 
of his valuable work must concur with him in this opinion and be 
strengthened in his conviction as to the justice and necessity of the 
course ultimately taken by the United States government. 

The words of Adolf Lasson, quoted from Das Culturideal und der 
Krieg by Dr. Scott (p. lvii) are not at present ungrateful to us. They 
are these : " The outcome of war is therefore always righteous ; it is a 
true judgment of God." 

Charles Noble Gregory. 

The United States in the World War. By John Bach McMaster, 
Professor of American History in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. (New York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 
1918. Pp. 485- $3-00.) 
This is one of the first of the long line of volumes that American 

historians will some day write to describe the part America played in 

the Great War. It is not as compact and clear-cut as the volumes by 

Gauss or Rogers for it has a more inclusive purpose. 
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Three hundred and fifty of its 460 pages cover the opening of the 
war in Europe, the pro-German propaganda, Belgian relief, the con- 
troversies over neutral trade and the submarine, the German plots and 
intrigues in the United States, the pacifist and preparedness agitation, 
the exchange of notes preceding the diplomatic break, and the entry 
of the United States into the war. The remaining no pages deal with 
our declaration of war and its reception abroad, mobilization, the 
German-American press and German intrigues, rationing and fighting, 
and the international peace debate. 

The method of treatment is strongly reminiscent of Professor Mc- 
Master's previous work. Newspapers are freely quoted and bridging 
paragraphs leave some uncertainty as to whether you are reading Pro- 
fessor McMaster's views or summaries of other press comment. As 
the press quotations are somewhat heavily from the German-American 
press, the pacifist agitators, the bewildered and hedging congressmen, 
and the Philadelphia and seaboard papers, the future or even the con- 
temporary reader may well wonder what it was that led us to national 
conviction and unity behind the President. It is too early to measure 
all the forces and influences that swayed the silent millions, but the 
analysis could have been forced a little farther even at present. 

If the paragraph (p. 351) in which the author describes April 2, 
1917, in Washington, were all that a future generation could have as 
an epitome of the way America felt, it would be puzzled. The Presi- 
dent, it may be recalled, read his war message to the Congress at the 
unusual hour of half-past eight in the evening. 

All day long the pacifists had been active in their opposition. They 
sought to get possession of the Capitol steps up which the President was 
to go; but were dispersed by the police. Some entered the room of 
the Vice-President, behaved in an unseemly manner and were put out. 
Others attacked Senator Lodge. It became necessary as a means of 
precaution to guard the approaches to the Capitol with two troops of 
cavalry, and put secret service men and police on guard in the corridors. 
Another troop of cavalry guarded the President while on his way to 
the Capitol from the White House. Never on any former visit had he 
met with such applause, such cheering, as greeted him as he entered the 
Chamber of the House, walked to the Speaker's desk and looked out 
upon an excited audience, almost every member of which was waving 
or wearing a national flag. 

What was behind a President who went through the streets of our 
national capital in peril of his personal safety to urge war upon a Con- 
gress that enthusiastically welcomed him, might be made clearer by 
some quotations not in the book — as for instance the declarations of the 
spokesmen of labor on March 12. Most curious of all omissions is the 
campaign of 1916. Mr. Hughes is not mentioned in the book; Mr. 
Roosevelt is but briefly quoted, and the pro-war group in press and 
public scarcely appear. The Entente propaganda, e. g., the intelligent 
work of the Wellington House group, is given no place. The Presi- 
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dent's notes, although essential in clarifying the issues down to incon- 
trovertible essentials, could be more richly supplemented by the whole 
series of addresses after 1915 in which he brought the conflict to a 
plane where the people grasped it as a moral issue for which America 
could fight in self-defense and without imperialistic purposes. 

The book reads easily and presents a great body of material interest- 
ingly. The hundred pages on America in the war are strong and effec- 
tive, with gaps, of course, such as the work of the National Research 
Council and the State Defense Councils, that can better be supplied by 
later writers. 

It is a matter of congratulation that at least one historian has not 
waited until the last word is in to write on America in the war. The 
field should not be left to the journalistic historian. But even the his- 
torian, and this is the reviewer's chief complaint, must realize that the 
Literary Digest and the Congressional Record no longer compass all 
the utterances that represent public opinion in America. 

Narrative of Some Things of New Spain and of the Great City of 
Temestitan Mexico. Written by the Anonymous Conqueror, 
a Companion of Hernan Cortes. Translated into English and 
annotated by Marshall H. Saville. [Documents and Narra- 
tives concerning the Discovery and Conquest of Latin America, 
published by the Cortes Society, no. 1.] (New York: Cortes 
Society. 1917. Pp. 93.) 

An Account of the Conquest of Peru. Written by Pedro Sancho, 
Secretary to Pizarro and Scrivener to his Army. Translated 
into English and annotated by Philip Ainsworth Means. 
[Id., no. 2.] {Ibid. 1917. Pp. 203.) 

This new society produces handsome books, and has plans which, 
properly executed, will greatly promote knowledge of its chosen field. 
The plan is, to print well-annotated translations of original documents 
and narratives of early Latin-American history that have not hereto- 
fore appeared in English. The choices made for the first two issues 
are excellent. What the Anonymous Conqueror has to say of the 
natives of New Spain and of their great city, though brief, is of first- 
hand value, and, now that we have such excellent English versions of 
the letters of Cortes and the chronicle of Bernal Diaz as those published 
by Mr. MacNutt and by the Hakluyt Society, perhaps nothing else has 
a superior claim. Pedro Sancho is less candid and requires more cor- 
rection, but an extended narrative by a secretary of Pizarro, covering 
events from the execution of Atahualpa till after the settlement of 
Cuzco, August, 1533-July, 1534, cannot fail to be of high value, and 
has been so regarded by historians from Prescott down. 

But if the publications of the Cortes Society are to take the rank 
which its founders desire them to have, more care must be bestowed on 



